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Of the present condition of these interesting 
islanders—of the progress made by the mis- 
sionaries, the following picturesque and lively 
descriptions, from the pen of Stewart, will con- 
vey a clearer idea than can be furnished from 
any other source. 


“ The support of the king is by an annual tribute, 


from all the islands, rendered at different periods, by | 


different districts and islands, as his majesty may 


direct. It consists of the produ e of the country _— 


hogs, dogs, fish, fowls, potatoes, yams, taro, bananas, | 


melons, &c. &e.—of articles of manufacture, canoes, 
fishing nets, tapa, mats, birds’ feathers, unwrought 
hemp, &c. &e. And, since the introduction of trade 
with foreigners, of sandal wood, and occasionally of 
specie. Besides this tribute, however, the king has 
power to levy any extra tax he pleases, and even to 
appropriate to his own use, by direct and unintima- 
ted seizure, any personal possession of a chief or other 
subject: and not unfrequently, the whole growth of 
a plantation is, thus, borne off by the servants of his 
household, without apology or compensation, 


* The revenue of the throne has been greatly aug- 
mented of late years, by the charges place d on the 
port of Honoruru, The pilotage, both on entering 
and leaving, is one dollar a foot on the draft of each 
vessel ; aud for an anchorage in the outer harbour, 
sixty, and in the inner harbour, eighty dollars. 

* The exaction of harbour fees originated in a cir- 
cumstance somewhat peculiar. Tamehamelha, in his 
shrewdness, carly discovered that the foreign mer- 
chants trading with him, were making large profits 
on the sandal wood, shipped by them from the isl- 
ands, for the Chinese market; and determined, him- 
self, to send a cargo of wood to Canton, in a ship he 
had just purchased. She was laden with a large 
quantity of this article; and despatched under the 
command of English officers, with a native crew, and 
Kapihe, or Captain Jack, as supercargo. It was not 
for the interest of foreigners that the voyage should 
prove successful; and by some means, fair or foul, 
when the ship made her appearance off the islands, 
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easily distinguishable from the common people. 
They seem, indeed, in size and stature, to be almost 


a distinct race. 


| 
| 
| 
They are all large in their frame, 
and often excessively corpulent; while the common 


people are scarce of the ordinary height of Europeans, 
}and of a thin, rather than full habit. Keopuolani, 
the mother of Riho Riho, and Taumuarii, king of 
| Tauai, are the only chiefs arrived at years of matu- 
jrity, I have yet seen, who do not weigh upwards of 
ltwo hundred pounds. ‘The governess of Tauai, the 
sister of Taumuaril, is said to weigh near four hun- 
dred—Namahana, one of the queens of Tamehame- 
| ha, 


| 
| 
| 
weighs two hundred and ninety—her sisters 
Kaahumanu and Kalakua, nearly the same—and her 
| brother Kuakini, governor of Hawaii, though little 
}more than twenty-five years old, three hundred and | 
| twenty-five pounds! 


‘This immense bulk of person | 
1s supposed to arise, 


from the care taken of them from | 
their carhiest infaney; and from the abundance, and 
nutritious quality of their food, especially that of 
»0e—a kind of paste made from the taro, an escu- 
ent root—a principal article of diet 
he fat of land and sea- 


| 
} 
| : | 
The y ive on 
-and, free from all toil and 


| oppression, their only care is ‘fo eal, and to drink, 
| and to be merry.” 
' 
} 


I 
| 
t 


“ Besides a profusion of melons, cocoa-nuts, bana- 
|nas, sugar cane, &c. &c. some of which, they are 
| almost constantly eating, the chiefs have regular 
meals of baked dog, or pig, and pickled or raw fish 
jand poe, four times a day 
jin the morning; another, at ten or eleven o clock, | 
A. M.; a third, about four in the afternoon; 
fourth, at nine or ten in the evening. 





lay; one, as soon as they rise 


and a 
| «Their food was formerly served in wooden dishes 
and calabashes; but now, generally on china, brought | 
|by the merchants froin Canton. It is placed on the 
| ground, before the group for whom it is rned, 
who, lounging on the attitude of 
the ancient partake of it with one hand’ | 
while they recline upon the other.” 

“ The houses of the chiefs are generally 


desig 
their 
Romans, 


mats, im 


lara or 
the kind of buildine—from forty to sixty feet in 
length, twenty or twenty-five in breadth, and eight- 
ecn or twenty in height at the peak of the roof. 
The sides and ends, as well asthe root, are of thatch. 
and the whole in one apartment. They are gene-| 
| rally without windows, or-any opening for light or 
| air, except a wide door in the middle of a side or end. | 
In the back part of the house, the personal propé rty | 
and moveables, such as trunks, boxes, calabashes and 
dishes for water, food, &c. &c., are stowed: while 
{the mats for sitting, lounging, and sleeping, ar 
spread near the deor.” 

When at Schenectady, I was particu irly re- 
quested to make inquiry, respecting Anthony Allen, | 
an African, re ig on this island—once the servant 
of a gentleman of that city. He is quite a respecta- 
ble man, and has a very neat establishment, consist- | 
ing of a dozen houses built in the native manner, and 
|covered with mud: one for sitting and sleeping, one 


{ 


shaded, affords the 


| 1 ' p 
respectable class of 


|ealled to have intere 


1A considerable quantity of wine 
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most pleasant walk in the imme 
diate vicinity of Honoruru. The mountains are too 
distant to be reached in an hour’s ramble; and the 
shore is lined only with fish ponds and marshes. 


Every thing short of the mountains is sunburnt and 


dreary. There is not a tree near us,much 


ess groves, | 


whose shade we might find shelter from the heat ot 
a torrid sun: no | 


uded dell or glade, for 


no verdant lawn 


the en 


nothing, that 


ibbling brooks 


no set yyiment of so 


tude and thought deed ever form- 


ed a part of a scene of rural beauty and di ht 
* The number of foreigners residing at the islands 


four Ameri 


is far greater than | supposed in mer- 


cantile houses: two of Boston, one of New York, and 
one of Bristol, Rhode Island, have establishments at 
this port, to which agents and clerks are attached 


Their storehouses are abundantly furnished with 
rl t ! I lantly hed 


soods in demand by the islanders; and at them, most 
articles contained in common retail shops and gro- 
ries in America, may be purchased. The whole 
trade of the four, probably, amounts to one hundred 
thousand dollars a year; sandal wood prin ipally, 
ind specie, being the returns for imported manufac- 
ture Each of these trading houses usually has a 
lp or brie in the harbour, or at some one of the isl. 
inds; besides others that touch to make repairs and 
| obtain refreshments, in then voyares between the 
north-west, Mexican, and South American coasts, 
land China. The agents and clerks of these estab- 
lishments, and the supercargoes and officers of the 
vessels attached to them, with transient visiters in 


j 


ships, holding form 


with 


similar situations, 


the most 


foreigners whom we uaré 


ourse. 


* Tlrere is another, 


‘ 


consisting of fifteen or twent' 


individuals, who have dropped all connection with 


their native countries, ar 


1 become permanent res 
dents on different islands; and who hold plantation 
ind other property, under the king and various 

( Of these, Marini t Spaniard nterpret 
for the government; Rives—a Frenchman—private 
secretarv to Riho Riho; Law—a Scotchman—t} 
king’s physician, all of Oahu; Young—an Eng!) 
man.—and Parker—an American, of Hawaii; 
Butler—an American, of Maui, are the principal anc 
most known. Marini and Young have been at the 
islands more than thirty years; ar d were companions 
und counsellors ef Tamehameha. The former ha 


rccumulated much property, holds many plantation 
nd owns extensive flocks of goats, and herds of cat- 
tle; and is said to have money in fund, b6éth in the 
United States and in England 


> He has 


introduced the grape, orange, lemon, 
pine apple, fie, and tamarind trees, buf to a very 
limited extent; and, seemingly, from a motive en- 
fur he has perseveringly denied 


seeds, and every means of propagation to 


tirely selfish the 
others, and 
vith, that 


hout his knowledy¢ 


been known even secretly to destroy a gro 
had been secured from them wit 


is yearly made from 


on her return—(the broad pennant of her comman-/| fo, eating. another for a storehouse, another for|his vineyard; and his lemons and pines, by sales to 


der, and the Hawaiian flag, floating as triumphantly | milk, a kitchen, blacksmith’s sh« p, &c. &e. He owns| ships, and in the town, bring quite an income. He 
in the breeze, as if she bore the richest freight of da-| large flocks of goats, and a few cows; and supplies | 


masks, and crapes, and nankeens, and China,) andj the tables of many of the residents with milk. 
the king in his gladness quickly boarded her—all her | : 
cargo was found to be a bill of charges, amounting 
to 3000 dollars! In the items of the biil were pilotage, 
and anchorage, and custom-house fees, to a large 
sum; and when told, that maritime states in other 
countries derived laze revenues in this manner, he 
immediately said, “ Well, then, I will have fees for 
my harbour too;” and from that time, the harbour at 
Oahu has been taxed in the amount mentioned.” 
“The nobles of the land are so strongly marked 
by their external appearance, as at all times to be 


has a numerous breed of mules; and several horses 
He |—some twenty or thirty of which have, within a few 
also keeps a kind of boarding house for seamen; by years, been brought from the coast of California, and 
these means, and the cultivation of a small farm|are now rapidly Flocks of beautiful 
which he holds under Hevaheva, the ex-high priest,| doves, also an importation, are domiciliated at his 
makes a comfortable support for himself and wife—| establishment; and some few miles from the town, 
a modest native—and three children. He has been| along the coast, there is an islet, covered with the 
very kind to us in sending melons, bananas, several | burrows of English hares belonging to him. 
kids, and a regular daily supply of milk from his} “ Besides this class of foreigners, there are between 
goats. one and two hundred runaway sailors and vaga- 
“His plantation is two miles from the mission| bonds, scattered through the group—wanderers on 
house, on the plain towards Waititi. The road to it,|the earth—the very dregs and outcasts of society. 


although the plain is uncultivated, and entirely un- | These—and | am sorry tosay, too many others, who 


increasing. 
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from their birth and education in a Christian land, 
ought to be examples of rectitude and morality—are 
the greatest corrupters of this wretched people; and 
present the most formidable of obstacles, to the mo- 
ral influence of our teachings. Fancying themselves, 
in this remote part of the world, free from every re- 
straint of God and man, instead of attempting to 
turn the heathen trom their darkness—they encourage 
them in sin—even become pioneers in iniquity, and 
the instruments of doubly sealing them, as we fear, 
in the gloom of spiritual and eternal death.” 

“The haughty and “powertul queen Kaahumannu, 
was, at first, exceedingly jealous of the teachers ; and 
itis only within the last few months, that she has 
paid a regard to instruction of any kind. She long 
persisted in her refusals to attempt to learn to read 
and write, and was but recently induced, for the first 
time, to lay aside her cards for a few minutes, and to 
repeat the ‘alphabet after a missionary: since then, she 
hus, however, become an assiduous scholar; and has 
made her books and slate the principal sources of 
amusement.” 


“One morning we, for a moment, visited 


Ka-} 
! 


piolani. She is an exceedingly interesting charac- 
ter: and, from having been addicted to the grossest 


intemperanee and dissipation, has become perfectly 
correct in her habits; and is, invariably, scrious and 
dignified in her deportment, I first saw her at the | 
mission house, on the morning of our arrival; and 
was so forcibly impressed with the neatness of her| 
dress, and the propriety of her whole appearance, as} 
to be led to inquire who she was, and whether she| 
could be a Sandwich islander. She is deeply inte- 
rested in the success of the mission; is, herself, an 


indefatigable scholar; and showed us a very hand-| 
some writing desk and table, for which she lad just} 
given seventy-five dollars. 

“The Sabbath here is a most interesting day | 
to the Christian and ‘The number of 
decently dressed heathen, who flock to the humble | 
temple of the only true God; the attention and} 
seriousness with which many of them listen to the 
words of eternal life, proclaimed in their own lan-| 
guage, by the Jesus Christ: the 
praises of Jehovah, chanted in this untutored tongue, 
necessarily produce a lively and joytul 
on the pious mind.” 


missionary. 


ambassadors of 


uNnpr ession 


* It is also an interesting day to the passing stran- 
ger ;—for on the Sabbath, the real state of the peo- 
ple, struggling from barbarity to civilization, is more 
observable than at any other time.” 


** Recollecting of how late a date the first improve-| 


ments here are, there is certainly much to admire; 
but more, in one sense, af which to laugh. This fact 
is conspicuous to the simple looker on, in nothing} 


more than im dress- 


-—the variety and grotesque mix- 
ture of 


which is indescribable. The king, queens, 
prince, princess, and all the highest chiefs, are, at 
church, always well end often richly and fashionably 
But when grouped—which is 
case—with the “ Reyal Guards.” 


tunues of the ciiets, tin 


dressed, rlways th 
and the several re- 
y present a most incongruous 
and ridiculous spectacle. 


} The dress of the 
which is intended to be a * uniform, 
the cast-off regime 


ird 
irs to be 
itals of half a dozen different na- 


tions, and had almost said—of as many diflerent 


| 
l 
centuries. Some suits | think bear strong evidence, 


prima facie, of having passed through the honoura- 


ble hardships of the Kevolutionary War; and I have 


been half-tempted to recognize in others, the parade 
clothes of the ‘ Bowerstown Artilie ry the objects ol 
admiration, when, as a boy, I first visited the 
wilds of Otsego. : 


general 


You may judge how these or the like 
would appear—a coat and cocked hat, for instance, 
on a native * sans culotfe ;" 
without 


ora hat anc pantaloons 
—ora hat 
all of which varieties may be seen. 


cers, 


a coat or sihurt and shirt alone— 


Some of the offi-| 
however, appear very well in full new suits of | 
blue, with lace and epaulettes of gold. | 

* There is sometimes, also, an odd mixture of ma- 
terials in the dress of the chiefs—for example—a 
rich suit of Canton crape, satin or silk velvet, with a 
sailor s check or red flannel shirt, and parti-coloured 
woollen cap, and, perhaps, one coarse stocking and 
shoe. , 1 have seen a female of high rank, and mon- 
strously large, going to church in a loose slip of 
white muslin, with thick weodman’s shoes and no 


j 
| 
| 
| 


} those thines which enliven the most retired situa- 


|probably from England) in every town of import- 
jance throughout the island. 


|with the happiest effects. 


stockings, a heavy silver headed cane in her hand, 
and an immense French chapeau on her head! 

“On Sunday too, there is a display of equipage, 
not seen every day. The chapel being near a half 
mile from the village, some of the grandees ride to 
church: their carriages, to be sure, belong to * the 
birth day of invention’—especially the state coach of the 
late king, which, 1 presume, was once a tinker’s wa- 
gon. Kaahumanu and Tauwmuarii always come in 
this; the young queens, usually, in one more modern 
and airy—of the kind called Dearborn in America. 
These vehicles are always drawn by twelve or fifteen 
natives; their horses not having yet been broken to 
the harness, 

* Whether the nobility here have been told that 
those who wish to be considered most genteel, in Ameri- 
ca, do not go to church till after the services have 
commenced; or whether the newly introduced du- 
ties of the toilette occasion the delay, | cannot de- 
termine; but the most stately do not generally ar- 
rive at the chapel, till some time during the first 
prayer, which, consequently, is disturbed by the 
rumbling of their chariot wheels—the hooting of the 
rabble that hurry them along the plain—the bustle 





| of alighting; and the parade of entering. You could 
| not avoid smiling, were you to see, with what digni- 


ty some of these saunter up the aisle. I speak with- 
out hyperbole in saying, that one queen dowager 
takes at least ten minutes, to walk from the door to 


| her sofa in front of the pulpit.” 


“In all external things here, there is a sameness, 
morning, noon, and evening—day and night—that, 
accompanied as it necessarily is by an utter want of 
society, would prove insupportable, | should think,| 
to every civilized and intelligent resident, but | 





missionary. ‘True, the weather is perpetual June— 
we have no rain, no storms, no lowering clouds: and 
all immediately around is perennial verdure; but 
there is a death-like silenee and want of animation 
in every thing—a stil/ness of desolation—that drowns 
the spirits and destroys the elasticity both of body 


and mind, ‘There is nothing to be seen or heard, of 


tions in our own country—no chirping birds—no | 
gamboling tlocks—no lowing cattle. Even the few} 
natives who are at the same time at work on their | 


| small plantations, cause no interruption to the gene-| 


ral silence: no sound of industry is created by the} 
rude implements with which they cultivate the} 
ground; and their labour is unaccompanied by any | 
thing like * the ploughboy’s whistle, or * the milkmaid’s | 
song: in fine, little besides the shoutings of a mid-} 
night revel, intimates life, much less contentment 
and joy, among the dwellers of the land.” 
: To be continued, 
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THE CONDITION OF IRELAND. 
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Continued from page 332. 


Were the most wretched parts of the principal 
towns properly examined, and the distress which pre-| 
vails in them brought fully to light, there can be no} 
doubt that the most generous sympathies would beex- 
cited in the Irish public, and that very considerable 
subscriptions might be raised (with some assistance 





Nor would the inhabi- 
tants of the country districts fail to come forward in 


| support of a cause which may well be regarded as of 


national importance. On the supposition that an-| 


jnual funds might be raised for the benefit of the poor | 


in all the towns containing any considerable popula-| 
tion, we would strongly recommend their being ap- 
plied through the medium of District Socierigs ;} 
one of which ought to be planted in each town. 
Societies of the description to which we allude 
have for some years existed in England, and, after 
long experience, have been proved to be attended 
The principle on which 
they are constituted is very simple. It is this—that! 
charity of every description, in order to be effective 
to the greatest possible extent, must, to the greatest 
possible extent, be localized. Whether our attention’ 


is directed to the physical or moral wants of the! 
lower orders—whether we 


are endeavouring to| 


clothe, to feed, or to educate them—we ought never 
to rest satisfied with those generalized efforts, which 
may be said to sweep the surface, without penetrat- 
ing the deep and private recesses of ignorance, mis- 
ery,and want. Every cottage should be examined— 
every child cared for—every yard, lane, or street, 
placed under close examination and constant super- 
intendence. Now, all this may be effected, and that 
with little difficulty, by the division of labour. 


Amongst the various circumstances which must 
strike every careful observer in the present state of 
Ireland, one of the most conspicuous, as well as the 
most pleasing, is the vast diffusion, in the middle 
and upper ranks of society, of practical religious prin- 
ciple; or, in other words, of an earnest desire and en- 
deavour fo do good. In whatever part of the coun- 
try our lot was cast, we presently observed the sure 
indications of this Christian spirit; and it often hap- 
pened to us that we entered into some populous 
town perfect strangers to all its inbabitants, and yet, 
within a few hours, found ourselves surrounded by 
a large number of benevolent persons, all anxious to 
promote our objects; and all desirous of being in- 
formed how, in our opinion, they might best employ 
their time and talents for the welfare of their fellow- 
countrymen. We assure the lord lieutenant that the 
scenes of this description, of which we were almost 
daily witnesses—and often on a very large scale— 
were eminently calculated, amidst all the miseries 
of degraded freland, to gladden the hearts of those 
who pray for her prosperity, and to unfold the al- 
most certain prospect of a happier day. We are 
most happy to be able thus to throw a gleam of light 
over the general darkness of the picture we have 
been constrained to draw. If distress and degrada- 
tion abound in Ireland, a zealous philanthropy 
abounds also. If the work to be effected is one of 
extraordinary magnitude and difficulty, extraordinary 
also is the number of persons who are ready to grap- 
ple with it. 

Now, we would say to our numerous Christian 


| friends of the various principal towns of Ireland :-- 
| Waste not your zeal and your liberality on unpro- 


ductive generalities. Every heart that can feel, must 
feel fpr a purpose ; and every hand that can act, must 
be brought into action. Unite, indeed, in one gene- 
ral cause, and operate on one uniform principle ; 
but if you would produce permanently beneficial ef- 
fect, divide and subdivide your labour. Let twenty, 
thirty, or forty poor houses (as circumstances may 
dictate) be placed under the daily watchful superin- 
tendence of A. and B., and let them be the respon- 


| sible parties by whom alone are to be issued the 


tickets for the necessary supply of food from the 
Mendicity House, But this is but-a small part of 
the duty which must devolve on A. and B. They 
are to civilize, moralize, relieve, and console the 
wretched inhabitants of their district. They are to 
insinuate themselves by kind personal attention, and 
by patient perseverance in well-doing, into the good 
graces of the poor. They are to superintend the 
education of the children, They are to supply small 
articles of clothing when absolutely necessary. They 
are to give tickets to the sick for the public dispen- 
sary. ‘They are to do their best in helping to pro- 
vide employment. They are, by every means in 
their power, to infuse the spirit, and to confirm the 
habits of order, cleanliness,and industry. Of course 
they are not to interfere with C. and D., to whom is 
committed tho superintendence of the neighbouring 
yard, or the next row of cottages. We venture to 
express an opinion, formed on our own experience 
and observation, that there is not a considerable 
town in Ireland, in which this simple and effective 
system might not be adopted with unspeakable ad- 
vantage to the whole community. 


The District Society in each place must of course 
be governed by a president, vice-presidents, a trea- 
surer, a committee, and secretaries—the committee 
to meet once a month, and a certain number to form 
a quorum. At this monthly meeting, a report, on a 
precribed form, of their proceedings must be person- 
ally delivered to the committee by one of the visi- 
ters of every district, and the funds of the institu- 
tion distributed accordingly;—and the general report 
of the committee must be presented once every year 


to a meeting of the subscribers at large. We may 
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conclude our remarks on the subject with the earnest | 
request that the lord lieutenant will be pleased to ex- | 
tend to these district societies, in whatever part of 
Ireland they may be formed, the important sanction 

of his support and patronage. 

We cannot satisfactorily conclude our remarks re- 
specting the physical wants of the poor in Ireland, 
and the methods which may be adopted for their re- 
lief, without briefly adverting to the subject of emi- 
gration. It is unquestionable, that, independently 
of the plan lately instituted by government to pro- 
mote this object, emigration has, during the last two 
or three yéars, been going on from Ireland to a very 
considerable extent. When we left Waterford on 
our way to Dublin, in the latter part of the spring, 
we met many small parties of pedestrians, respect- 
ably attired, who, we believe, were all going forward 
to the port, in order to emigrate; and a single mer- 
chant at New Ross informed us, that, during the last 
year, he had himself transported from 1000 to 1200) 
individuals to Ametica—we believe almost exclusive- 
ly to the British settlements in Nova Scotia and 
Canada. We fear that much of the emigration 
which has thus taken place has been very far from 
tending to the strength and prosperity of a country 
which can ill spare her more respectable inhabitants of 
the middie class; neither is it possible for us to be-| 
lieve, that, were the population employed, as it might 
be, on the lands, any such redundancy would be 
found in it as would demand this species of relief, 
even as it relates to the lowest description of the 
people. 

Nevertheless, in the present disordered state of} 
things—and with an especial view to the misery ac- 
tually existing, particularly in the over-crowded 
towns—we are much inclined to adopt the senti- 
ment of many practical men, that the transfer of 
three or four hundred thousands of the most desti- 
tute part of the population from Ireland to America 
(particularly we should say to Prince Edward's 
Island and Upper Canada,) would be productive of 
immense benefit to the parties themselves, and of | 
very great relief to the country. We are glad, at any | 
rate, that this important subject is likely to come | 
under the consideration of parliament—and we would 


only add, that, in case of such a measure’s being | 


adopted, we are led to believe that it might be ef- 
fected at a far cheaper rate than government appears 


to have hitherto apprehended. We have reason, | 


from what we heard, to form the opinion that 
the sum of five pounds sterling is sufficient to secure 
the transportation and settlement of a single emi- 
grant; and that, in the case of large families, this sum 
per head would admit of a further and a considerable 
reduction. Sensible as government undoubtedly is 


of the necessity of adopting some means for the re- 


liefof the vast multitudes of poor now congregated | 


what are their peculiar propensities to evil—and 
what the particulars of their natural temperament 
which most obviously require counteraction. 

A great proportion of the offences committed in 
Ireland are such as arise from the violent and often 
sudden impulse of unsubdued passion—inflamed pro- 
bably by the intemperate use of spirituous liquors. 
Assaults of various descriptions are the most usual| 
misdemeanours for which Irishmen are sent to jail— 
and these instances are, in every part of the country,} 
extremely numerous.. Another large and more seri-| 
ous class of offenders appeared to have been engaged | 
in acts of violence, and sometimes of great cruelty, 
from motives of settled revenge; and,as far as we} 
could ascertain, this disposition was excited, almost | 
universally, by private rather than political causes. | 
When a gentleman, in any of the more disturbed dis-| 
tricts, dispossesses a tenant—though for the fairest 
reasons—and lets his farm to a person who may not 
be quite so pleasing to the surrounding population— 
and even when no such distinction can be drawn— 
he exposes the new occupant of his farm to the re- 
venge, not only of the individual supposed to be ag- 
grieved, but to that of almost the whole neighbour- 
ing community: and we are sorry to be obliged to 
believe that this revenge is in general most difficult 
to appease. The result, perhaps, is the conflagra- 
tion of his haystack or barn, or, more probably, a 
combined attack upon his house, his family, or his 
person. 


It is a melancholy fact,that these desperate at- 
tempts are too often consummated by the murder of 
the individual who is thus exposed to the vengeance 
of the people. It was in the highest degree awful 
and affecting to our feelircs, to find in many of the 
jails several individuals imprisoned under charge of 
murder. Some of these, we believe, were cases in 
which the sudden gusts of passion, or excess of in- 
toxication, had led to the destruction of human life ; 
but, for the most part, the offence appeared to have 
assumed the more formidable character of cruel de- 
liberation—usually in order to gratify revenge, but 
in some instances for the purpose of robbery. 

Examples of the description to which we have now 
alluded were more numerous than it was possible for 
us to have anticipated. In the jail at Clonmel, short- 


ly before our visit, there were, we are told, about| 


seventy prisoners under charge of murder; and to 
such an extent did the law of terror prevail in the 


county of Tipperary, that a considerable number of 


persons. committed for trial, (chiefly for violent 


jcrimes,) were discharged at the assizes, because their 


| of civilized life, and thus to deter from the commis- 


last!y, in some parts of Ireland, an alioost incredible 
iguorance and want of mental culture. 

If thege are some of the principal causes of the 
debased inorals and violent crimes prevailing amongst 
the lower part of the population, it will not perhaps 
be very dificult to poimt out the best methods 
counteracting their eperation. ‘This work of coun- 
teraction, however, must necessarily be a very slow 
one; and it is rather from a reliance on the udfemat 
efeacy of certain great principles than from the ex- 
pectation of any rapid change for the better, that we 
venture to throw before the lord lieutenant a few re 
marks on what appear to us the most unportant 
points connected with the subject, 

If a state of great physical misery, and the degra- 
dation and despair connected with it, are one fertile 


source of the moral evils which abound in Ireland, it 
is evident that every sound plan for relieving and 
employing the poor, aud of raising them to a condi- 
tion of respectability, will not only produce its di- 
rect effect in alleviating distress, but will tena, 
though indirectly, yet certainly, to check the progress 


Nothing, 


of greater luiportance, in order to ensure the peace 


j 


of immorality and crime. indeed, 


can we 
of Ireland, than a combined effort on the part of the 
reflecting and cultivated portion of soci ty, more 
completely to civilize the lower orders ; to give them 
an interest, a stake in the country; and, while relief 
and employment are atforded them, to lead them 
forward to habits of outward decency and comfort. 
These, when once formed, will preclude all tempta- 
tion to a life of lawlessness and outrage. 


Were the poor of Ireland, instead of being redu- 
ced by high rents, miserably low wages, uncertain 
tenure, and want of empioyment, to a condition ot 
misery and disaffection—and then im the end driven 
off the lands in a state of despair—were they, in- 
stead of suffering all this oppression, kindly treat 1, 
properly employed and remunerated, and encouraged 
to cultivate small portions of land at a moderate 
rent on their own account, there can be little ques- 
tion that they would gradually become valuable 
members of the community, and would be as much 
bound to their s iperiors by the tie of gratitude, as 
they are now severed from ‘them by ill-will and re- 
venge. We fully believe also, that even in the crowd- 
ed towns, the formation of District Societies, which 
would bring every cottage and family of the p 
under the care of benevolent visiters, would have 
strong tendency to allay the feelings of animosity, to 
excite good will and gratitude, to implant the habits 


a 
j 


prosecutors deemed it more prudent to forfeit their |S!” of crime. 


\recognizances, than to run the risk of appearing 


against the offenders. 


It ought not indeed to be forgotten, that the nume- 


It seems to be of the utmost importance, in the 


; second place, that in all our efforts to improve and 
| 


| moralize the Irish people, we 


hould consider theu 


. \ mental temperament, and apply our remedies ac- 
in the principal towns of Ireland, we are persuaded |rous prisoners with whom we conversed,and who were | I r 
that the subject of emigration will meet with its best |charged with offences of this desperate nature, had 


consideration. 


Should it, after farther examina-|not in general undergone their trial; and it is pro- 


tion, be deemed a right measure, it could, we pre-|bable that many of them have since been acquitted. 


sume, hardly be effectual on a less scale than that 
which has now been mentioned; and the expense of 


the undertaking, though necessarily very large. might description, indicated a most lamentable state of so-| 


| Nevertheless, it was impossible not to perceive that 


80 vast a number, even of untried felons of such a 


jeordingly. Liable 


as they are to quick and lively 
| emotion, jealous of their rights, and prone to the un- 


| restrained indulgence of their passions, they require 
ito be governed not only with a firm, steady, and 


sometimes vigorous hand, but with the strictest 
tice and impartiality, and with persevering 
scension and kindness. 


us- 
| 
| 


condce- 


j 


perhaps be defrayed, without very great ditheulty, by ‘ciety. And although this prevalence of violent} We ratifi Juring urney 
1 : = . } ' 3 gratshed during our journs 
county rates, to be levied throughout Ireland, and a |crime has, we believe, but little connection with po-| Zz 
a through Ireland, with what we observed of the ope- 
parliamentary grant equal fo their produce. } 


were much 
} 7 y . 
litical disaffection—much less with any org ’ 4] 4} 
a . aoe . ty organized | vations of dhe police, and of the appearance of the 
jsystem of revoit—we are persuaded thai it must be} ; 
< lware alar »} > . 

Il. A state of overwhelming physical distress in |‘®TY **° ig, as well as distressing, to those on 

- , ‘ ‘ > . ty 2 , p . 

any people, is, for the most part, closely associated whom devolves the arduous duty of governin 
with a degraded condition of morals; partly because land. 


beggary and immorality produce and confirm each 
oth 





olice-men. They seemed to us to be generally very 
I | decent and well behaved persons, civil in their man- 
a m— ‘ 1 ' 

e a ners, and kind as well as vigorous in the execution 


S of their duties. The establisument must, we think, 
If we are led to inquire into the origin of that vio-| be found a very effective one; and although these 
ind partly because unsound principles of ac- |lence and immorality which have now been described,| officers are armed—a precaution which we are in- 
tion are equally productive of both. This obser-|it is obvious enough that it is to be found in the na-| clined to think might have been spared—yet we have 


vation is, we fear, fully justified by the condi-|tural propensity of man to indulge his passions, in| no doubt that the method now adopted for securing 
tion and character of the lower orders of the |spite of the dictates of reason and conscience; but 


people in many parts of Ireland. We confess | undoubtedly, in the case of the lower Irish, there are 
that we were deeply affected as we passed through |several circumstances which impart to this general 

many of the villages and towns, by observing, in the |source of evil a double vigour. We have, in the | 
appearance and deportment of the populace, the too /first place, a state of misery and degradation, by | ly ill adapted to the character of the Irish, and ought, 
evident traces of a disordered state of morals; and | which ev ery motive to sobriety, honesty, and vistun.| we think, to be carefully avoided, lest fresh provoca- 
this impreasion ¢ould not fail to be very much deep-|is undermined, and a recklessness engendered, which | tion should only lead to more violent and extensive 
ened by our visits to the jails. There, as we have |leads, in the most easy manner, to the commission of| outrage. It is very much on the same principle that 
already hinted, we were brought into contact with ajcrime: secondly, a national mind impatient of con-| we feel anxious (as we have already ventured to 
vast variety, as well as quantity of crime, and an jtrol, and liable, in the greatest degree, to strong and| state) for a still more general disuse in Ireland of 
opportunity was afforded us of studying the darker |lively emotions: thirdly, a constant and cheap sup-| the punishment of death. The life of man is already, 
side of the character of the population—of observing Ply, and universal consumption of ardent spirits: and| by a large proportion of the people, far too little re- 


i the peace of society is found te be much less irritat- 
ing to the minds of the people, than the old plan of 
| the perpetual interference of the soldiery. 

Such an interference appears to us to be peculiar- 
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garded—it is a cheap article in their estimation. In 
the conduct and application of the criminal law, 
therefore, 

country, to 


it seems peculiarly important, in such a 
those shocking exhibitions of the 
last fatal punishment, which, while they excit 
venge ' 


avoid 
re- 
and insubordination. 


lower and familiarize the 


violent death. 


(Joi 


pre fure of 


7ARA 


Continued fr 


TION IN TEE WEST. 


m preg 0 


In a subsequent part of The Misce}laneous 


Repository, No. 10, from which we copied the 
article under the above title in our last number. 
we find the folle wing Ipple ment:— 





since the articie th umber) on thy “ Separa- 
tion in the West” was printed, that is to say, on the 
26th inst., Plainfield month y meeting w heid, It 
will b ecoliected that th monthly meet gx wa 
laid down by Still Water quarts riy mecting in la 
month. A committee was also appoin j t that 
time to attend the monthly meeting on the 2 Ly 
before it the decision of the quart Ln ve the 
books and papers, &c. The co tiee of the « 
ter atlendes presented tlhe 1 y GOV 1 
nonthiyv me Lit ! rine 1 ‘ ‘ 
ay to re tl Oo « A nu thou 
hat n er v t la we in favour of submit- 
ting to tie orn t ul ‘ i ' 
proportion of ersonus that yoke I th t 
tor continuing t i d th monthly tier It 
due to the ven i ott s iO ¢ i¢ l 
! ird the su ( t es I by the ie 
to state thatthey did nottreat Fmends with tru 

which has been practised in soi other p s by 
theseparatists. Personal reflections were ? eby 
individuals, but it pread ht the imect to it a 
lymited extent. And some of their own n ers eX 
pressed a decided disapprobation of it. 

They however « ompla ned of their hard usage 
the quarter, in laying down their meeting. fo th 
so far as |] can recollect, there was no repiy tor the 
merits of the qué stion were not then tol tried. 
Neither the monthly meeting nor the committee of 


thie elves into a tribunal, 
having competent jurisdiction the 


And no man oughtto en- 


quarter could convert thems 
ovel 


proceedings 
| : 


of the quarterly meeting 
when no 


ter into an inflammatory debate, udvantage 


could result from it. An attempt was made, s | 
understood it, to open the whol field of discussion 
on the doctrines involved in the separation and 
the divinity of Clirist was made one of the point 
The argument seemed to ! ive been framed in rathe 
logical form. Adverting to some expressions whict 


had been used that day, that Clirist was crucihed 


is was stated as the doctrine of Penn, 


that Christ was God, and that God never was kull- 
ed, &e. 

From this, a two-fold conclusior emed to be in 
tended to be drawn that Christ was not crucihed 
and that Jesus was not the Christ. But though it 
would have been easy to reply, that the evangelists 


apostles, and primitive believers, did clearly testity 
that that Jest®s was th 
Christ—not merely in his manhood alone, for in him 
dwelt ( the Godhead bod lV. That 
the apostolic testimony is clear, that there is but on 
Lord Jesus Christ, and that Bar lay t this 
1 Jesus Christ, “ when I confess him to be a 
man 


Christ was crucified; and 


all the fulness of 
stified of 
one Lord 
holy man, I deny him not to be God, as 
would most injuriously insinuate; for | confess him 
to be really both true ‘God and true man.” Works, 
p. 794. But it was shown that it would have been 
highly improper to convert their monthly meeting 
and that the last day of their existence as suc h] into 
ad debate on doctrinal points; or enter into a discus- 
sion of doctrines and discipline, and all the various 
principles which might be supposed to bear directly 
or indirectly on the present schism in the society. 

It was objected, that the yearly meeting had given 
one direction in relation to certificates, and the quar- 
teranother. And the inquiry was suggested, which 
they were to observe? To this it was replie »d—that 


this 


there was no clashing between the discipline and the | 


advice of the quarter—that the yearly meeting re- | 
quires that our meetings for business be kept select 


—that it was the duty of the quarter to extend care 
to its branches—and it was perfectly within the line 
of this duty, for it to point out means by which the 


monthly meetings might guard against frauds, which 








And my good glass will tell me how 
A grizzly beard becomes me then. 


And should no foul dishonour lie 
Upon my head, when | am er: Ly ; 
Love yet may search my fading e ye, 


might otherwise break down this part of the disci- 
aime. I And smooth the path of my decay, 
They complained, that in the quarterly meeting, 
they had not been allowed the privilege of speaking | Then haste thee, Time—’tis kindness all 
to business—but that the clerks read on, while their | ‘That speeds thy winged feet so fast; 
en bers were spe kine Thy pleasures stay not till they = 
To this it W repiied by the committee present Aud all thy pains are quickly yas 
I 7 pr nt, | J ft i J } 
iat it was the intention and the care of the clerks, not | 
to interrupt any individual who was a member and} Thou fliest, and bear’st away our woes; 





not under dealings. ‘That a number of persons, some 

owned, and others under dealing, intruded into 
the meeting, and made great disturbance. And the 
meeting, after endeavouring to induce them to with- 
iraw went on with it usiness, regardless of their 
attemps to stop, or divert it trom its regular course 
That when the case of Pla ield was before .the 


quarter, it was not consistent f 





tive in deciding on their own case. which properly * On considering the difficulty and embarrassment 
onged to the other monthly mectings. That, ex-| Which meetings, both within and beyond the limits 
cept int rticular instance, they hi dnot been de- | of our yearly meeting may be involved in, for want 
ed tl it o ) ior terrupt -d in doing of knowing whether certilic ates which maybe pro- 

I t | 1 been ( t duced to them are issued y meetings in unity with 
After concluding to hoid a monthly meeting in| Us, it is proposed, that at least three members out of 
uture, they appomted comuittee to attend the |each of our quart rly meetines be appointe das cor- 
reparative meet s respondents, one or more of whom shall sign (in ad- 
In this a ! ) hat Plainfield, I am,| dition to the usual mode of signing) all certificates of 
the want of room, com; d to be concise. removal, and all certificates or minutes given forth 
wail y Friends, when such credentials are to go beyond 

FOR THE FRIEND. the quarterly meeting. And in order that certiti- 

THE LAPSI TIME. jeates may duly reach the meetings to which they are 

directed, itis recommended that they be addressed 


BY ER 

Lament who will, in fruitiess tear 

The sp ed wit Vv lie ( ymment fly: 
Lsigh 1 over va head y s 

But watch tl years Ul! ! en by 
See how they come, a mingicd crowd 

Of bright and dat but d days 
Beneath them, like lnmer cloud, 

The wide world changes as | 
What! grieve that time has brought so soon 


The sober age ol inanhooad on. 


As idly should | weep at noon 
To see the blush of mornir one 


Could | forego the hopes that ghow 


In prospect, like Elysian isles; 
And let the charmu iul 
With all her promises and uiles 


The future! cruci were the power 
W hose 
Thou sweetener of the pres 


We 


doom would tear lie 


cannot no we Will noi 


Oh, leave me, still, the rapid flight 
That makes the changing seasons gay, 
The grateful speed that brings the night, 
The swift and glad return of day. 


The months that touch with lovel 
This little pratticr at my 
In whose arch eye 


New nu 


er grace 
Knee, 
and speaking face 


‘aning every hour | see. 


The years that o'er each sister land 
Shall lift the country of my birth, 


And nurse her strength, till she shall stand 
The pride and pattern of the earth. 


Till younger commonwealths, for aid, 
Shall ¢ ling about ber ample robe, 

And from her frown, shall shrink, afraid, 
The crowned oppressors of the globe. 


True—time will seam and blanch my brow— 
Well—I shall sit with aged men, 


And, as thy shadowy train depart, 
rhe memory of fTrows 
A lighter burden on the heart. 


sorrow 


he following extract is part of a report adopted 
by our yearly m 


' eling, held at Philadelphia in the 
Ith month last. 


or sent to one of those Friends; and also, that infor- 


all yea iy meeti 


Ito the ith which we correspond. 


| Lis t of Corre Sp ndents appo inted accordingly, 
Philadelphu 
eph Witaker, Muncy. 


{John Lee, Exeter. 
| 


Ou f 
* 





John Paul, 
i Isaac WV. Mo 


2 pil 


iladelphia. 


Abin 


A bing 


gto Quarte Z 


Charles Shoemaker, ton. 


| Jesse Spencer, Gv ynnet id. 


I 


James Bell, Stroudsburg. 


Buck Quar ler. 


“s8 ph Satterthwaite, Falls Township, ) Bucks Co 
Benjamin Wiggins. Wrights Town, Pennsy lva- 
John W, See act Solebury, nia. 

| Concord Quart 5 

| Joseph Rhoads, Marple township, ) Delaware Coun- 

| Nathan Sharpless, Concord, § ty, Penn. 

| . West Goshen, Chester Co. Penn. 


John Forsythe 
Cali Gunter 
| Robert Moo ec, dsbury, 
Thomas Jackson, Robeson, 
Ashbridge, Dey 


Wiestorn Quart 


( Chester Co 


George G ¢ Penn. 


Vningtown, 


Burlis rlon Q tarter 
William Allinson, Burlington City, 
William Newbold, Upper Springtield, 
Samuel Bunting, Crosswicks, Burling.Co. 
Daniel Parker, Tuckerton, 


Haddonficld Quarter. 
Barzillai Leeds, Great Egg Harbour, } 
John Gill, Haddonfield, LN 
Joseph Matlack, Moorestown, ee 
Joshua Stokes, Upper Evesham, J 


Salem Quarter. 

Samuel Webster, Woodbury, 
Caspar Wistar, Salem, 
George Bacon, Greenwich, 

Shrewsbury and Rahway Quarter. 
Benjamin Parker, Shrewsbury, ( 
Jacob Parker, Rahway, New Jersey. 
Nathan Vail, Plainfield, 4 


amen 


— 


Jersey 


( New Jersey. 


NN eee 


jmation of this conclusion be conve yed in our “ee 


William Bailey, London Grove, Ches- 
Edward B. Temp! e, Parkersville Post-office, ‘ terCo. 
Thomas Lambourn, New Garden, Penn. 


N.Jersey. 


es. 


~ 


| 


opted 
n the 


ment 
inits 
want 
pro- 
with 
ut of 
cor- 

ad- 
es of 
forth 
yond 
rtiti- 
y are 
»ssed 
nfor- 
stles 


nid.” 


uly. 


lva- 


yun- 


Co, 


ey. 
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FRAGMENTS, NO. 10. 
Geor ge 


woman of the house, if she} 
but because | said} 


rude people. I bid the 
had any meat, to bring me some; 
thee and thou to her, she looked strangely on me. | 
asked her if she had any milk She said, no. I was 
sensible she spake falsely, and being willing to try 
her further, I asked her if she had any cream? 
denied that had any. There stood a churn 
in the room, and a little boy playing about, put his 
hands into it and pulled it down, and threw all the 
floor before her eyes. ‘Thus was the 
woman manifested to be a liar. She was amazed— 
blessed herself; took up the child, and whipped it sore- 
ys but | reproved her for her lying and deceit. Af- 

r the L ord had ee discovered her deceit and per- 
1 walked out of the house, and went away, 
till | came to a stack of hay, and lay im the haystack 
that night, in rain and snow, it being but three days 
before the time called Christmas. The next day | 
came into York, where were several very tender peo- 
ple. Upon the first day following, | was commanded 
of the Lord to go and speak to priest Bowles and 


she 


creain on the 


verseness, 


his hearers, in their great cathedral. Accordingly | 


When the priest had done, 


went. 


and people. * Then say on quickly,” said a pro- 
fessor, for it was frost, and snow, and very cold 
weather. Then | told them this was the word of 


the Lord God unto them—that ‘hey lived in 
but God Almighty looked for fru ts amongst them. 


words, 
As 
soon as the words were out of my mouth, 
threw down the 
thout hurt, and went to my lodging, and se- 

convinced there.” Fox was fre- 
red in testifying against deceit and hy- 
gainst lying in 


me out and me 
again Vv 
veral we George 


quently « 





pocrisy— all its various grades and 


hues, ysist- 


Where pe ople are living upon words—sul 


She| 


1 told them | had} 
something from the Lord God to speak to the priest! 


| death of 


they hurried | 
steps; but I got up! 


ing on hearing and telling some new thing, especially | 


ligion, or the 


if it be prejudicial to the cause of true re 
rep that they will 


putation of others, it can hardly fail, 


vc involved in the natural consequences of lying, de- | 


ceiving, and being deceived. 
John Churchman.—* We had a meeting at 
Queen Ann’s, amongst a people, who, four want of 


keeping to the life of religion, had almost lost the form. 
in conversation at a certain house 


asked a Friend, whether she 


in the evening, | 
was a Friend’s child, 


or 
one conri ced of our prene? les? Her re ply was, 
that when she was young, she lived at a Friend's 
house, and took a notion of going to meeting with 
them, which she had done ever since. Alas! when 
olion changes the will, and not that faith which 


works by love to the purifying of the heart, the reli- 
gion is without reformation, empty 

Katharine Evans, for exhorting 
pentance in Salisbury 


and de 
the 
place, in 


ad.” 
eo to re- 
market the third 


i ionth, 


1657, was, by the mayor’s command, tied to 

the whipping post in the market, and there whipt by 
beadle, and then sent aw ay with a pass. She re- 
turned thither, on the 25th of the next month, and 


exhorted the people as before. ‘The mayor ordered 
her to Bridewell, there to be put in a close filthy 
place, with the charge to the keeper, that no friend 
visit her, and that should have 
but what she earnea in that place, 
dark to see to work in. The magistrates consulted 
together to have ber whipt again; but one of them 
ealously opposed it, and told the mayor, 


should she no tood 


which was too 


* They | 


might as well have whipt the woman of Samaria, 
that brought the glad tidings into the town.” This| 


stopt their proceedings, and in a little time they sent 
her privately out of the town. 
Thomas Chalkley.—* About this time, a loving 
friend of mine informed me, that one whom I very 
well knew in Barbadoes, a minister of our Society, 
had gone into an open separation, so as to keep meet- 
ing separate from his brethren, and contrary to their 
advice. «+ I was conperne d in love to write a few lines 
to him, to remind him of the wnhappy state and end 
of such, who, notwithstanding the brotherly love and 
treatment of Friends, had separated from us, and os- 
ing the sense of truth, which had made them service- 
able in the church—were actuated by a rending, divi- 
ding spirit, by which the enemy of our happiness had 


but few, if any, of these separatists, have! 


meetings having, in every instance | have known, ex- 
cept one, (and that lasted not long,) drepped on the 
the founders. And though we think it our} 

duty to testify against, and disown all such; yet this} 
disowning is only until the persons offending, from a| 
real sense of, and sorrow for their faults, acknowledge 
and condemn the same; then the arms of Christ and | 
of his church are open to receive and embrace them. | 
| 

| 

' 


1 therefore, earnestly besought him to consider the 


so far obtained his end, as to make some disturbance | of dangerous consequence to their future happiness: 
for a time: 


Fox.—* From hence I passed on, and|had further power than to promote and maintain| old, 
came at ni ght to an inn, where was a company of} their se parate meetings during their own lives : suc h| the rule and discipline of the gospel, in 


And let all who profess the truth, both young and 
rich and poor, see that they Ww alk according to 
all 
may 


god! y 


conversation and that suffer 


wrong b Vv 


honesty, none 


them in any matter or thing whatever 
that, as the apostle exhorte d, they may owe nothing 
to any man, but to love one another; for love out of 
a pure heart is the fulfilling of the law—which law 
commands to do justly to all men. And he that hat 
but little, let him live according to that little, and 
appear to be what in truth he is; tor above all Gud ab- 
hors the hypocrite: and he that makes haste to be 


danger of offending any who love and believe in Christ, | rich, falls into snares, temptations, and many foolish 
though never so little in their own or other men’s es- | and hurtful lusts. which drown many in perdition 
teem, for we cannot hare true peace in departing from jand the love of money is the root « fall evil, which 
the pure love of God, his truth and people—to wich || while some have lusted after, they have erred from 
added the following sentences out of the New ‘Testa- | the faith, and compassed themselves about with 
ment. * By this shall all men know that ye are my | many sorrows 1078 

disciples, it ye have love one to anoth r.’ Do not} y 

lose this mark. * We cain that we have passed | a 

from death unto life, because we love the brethren. } ; rh ERIN : 
‘He that loveth not his brother, abideth in death 3 7 


*He that loveth not, knoweth not God, 
love. *He that dwelleth in love, dwelleth in God, 
and God in him.’” 

And then the 
visit the me 
lived—which, 


Stephen Crisp.—* 
my heart 
Colchester, where | 
and trouble of body, 
1 accomplished, and found Friends in 
well; and where | found the 
seeking to scatter and to divide God's heritage, 

it with ere 
who had showed me the 
that the 
truth’s words, 


round 
with much pain 


again to etings 


most places 


subtle, crafty serpent 
and confidence in the 
ol that iniqui- 
enemy of truth suught to ¢ 
aid under pretence ol 
rower, would usher in a sj 
the blessed testimo 
out of the 


power ot 


proved 
Lord, 
fy; and how 


ul pl 11ni71ESS 
mystery 
E 1 ver 
/eemse with 
LEAVING ALI 

liberty to luy 
and scatter his people 
which, the the 
them.” Much may be 


TO THI irit 


waste God, 


y of 
order, into 


had brought 


cood 
God, 


selected from the 


gospel, 
Writings ol 


mostof the principal Friends, reprobating the deceitiul 


character and mischievous effects of the spirit of se-| 


paration, which has appeared in the dif- 
ferent periods. 
very similar terms, Enmity to the 


cross of Christ. as opposed to the carnal incl: 


Society at 
; 

by many of them. 

nation, 

has been its invariable spring; libertinism and sensu- 

ality are its natural and results. Pride 

subjects for a time, in the appear- 


ance of respectability as a kind of religious body, 


} 
tendencies 


may sustain its 


the foundation being corrupt, it contains the princi- 
ples which gradually and certainly work its own 
destruction. 

Samuel Bownas.—* This summer passed over, 


and by my harvest work at 
littie 


that I travelled to a meeting betore 


hay and corn, | picked 
pennyiess before: 
i wot to work, 14 


. three times forth and bac 


up a money, being just 


so 


15 mile k, on foot, with 


three half-pence; being all the money I had, and 





thinking to refresh myselfin the way; but when | 
came near the house of entertainment, | found my- 
self so strong and cheerful, that I thought | micht 
want it more at another time, and so kept it.” 
Ambrose Rigge.—* The honest, upright heart, and 
mind knows how to want, as well as how to abound, 
oa ing lea ontent in all states and conditions. 
ill cutfawe and a /Jittle trade is sulficient to that 
1, and it never wants what is sufjicient: for he! 
that clothes the lies and feeds the ravens, cares for! 


ali that trust in him, as it is at 
praives to God on high. 


this day witnessed, 
And that man hath no glo-| 


ry in, nor mind out after, superfluous or necdless | 
rich hangings, costly furniture, fine tables, great} 


treats, curious beds, vessels of silver, or vessels of| 
gold, the very possession of which creates envy, as| 
said the ancient Christian, Clemens Alexandrinus. 
The way to be rich and happy in this world, is first 

to learn righteousness; for such were never forsaken | 
in any age, nor theirseed begging bread. And charge 
all parents, that they keep their children low and| 
plain in meat, drink, apparel, and every thing else; 

and in due subjection to all just and reasonable com- 
mands—and let them nol appear above the real estates 
of their parents—-nor get up in pride and high things, 
though their parents have plentiful estates; for that is 


for God Is | 


Lord putit into} 
about | 


though with much joy in spirit, | 


} re-} 


lts origin and end are described in} aS 


but | 


\n extract from a letter published in a late 
The viving 
lof a sermon preached by Elias Hicks, at Pus 
in the state of New York, 
{ his views rel] 


lnumber of * riend,”’ an account 


lchase which he 
1 future 
place of rewards and punishments, 


}expl ined some oO ative 


state, anda 


lhas particularly attracted my attention, and u 
duced me to examine more care fully rito the 
ntiments which the preacher has delivered 
at other times, on the same pomts. For se 
veral years past, when I have heard him speak 
relative to the awful subject of eternity, 1 have 
been convinced that his notions were strongly 
tinctured with the doctrine of the anmiiiation 
of the wicked... He often asserted, that the 
breath of life, which, ever necessary to con- 
stitute man a living soul, was the inspiration 


and indwelling of the Holy Spirit of God; that 
God only had 


lin him, in order to become 


nnomortalitvy, so we must be 


immortal souls 


|both of which propositions necessarily result 
in the conclusion, that wicked men, who have 
' . . 

jnot the spirit of God, and do not live in him, 


have no souls and are not 


These 


parts of his 


immortal. 
' 


views may be found ‘ral 


im sev 


| printed discourst delivered long 
Ith year and frequently repeated since. 
Adinitting them to be 


there can be no place 


as avo as 
1825, 
true. it will follow, that 


or state of punishment 


ercafter; because th will be no wicked to 
be punished. But the doctrine mnculeated 
the Purch sermon, relat to future hap- 
piness, Is more gross than anv thing | had be 
fore heard from lim. Yet Lean readily believe 
it to be correctly taken ; for where men once 
enter the path of mfidebty, they progress in it 
with a continually accelerated velocity, be- 
coming nore and more h irden d nd darmn gly 
lmMpious. as one restramt after another is gra- 


dually removed, d the mind thrown com- 
assaults of 
nd nankind. 
last volume of KE. HL.’s discourses, 
published during the year, by M. T. 
(|. Gould, | have with a few 
which will probably elucidate the views of the 


speaker on the subjects in question. Speaking 


oe victim to the 


ple tely « 
the era 
over 


DCn. Aa Wil 
deceiver of looking 
tie 
prese nt 


met passages 


lof the fear of punishment he says, “ Such fear is 


the way tomake God appear a terrific Being; but 
did any one ever get to heaven by this. do you 
think? No, verily, for they are all the time in 
hell; they are all the time in torment for fear 
of doing somethmg, for which this being will 
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bring them into punishment, in a lake of fire|and all remorse of conscience—if these feel- 
and brimstone. Now these expressions were |ings constitute the only hell that exists, they 
used merely as similies, to raise us up, to un-|have nothing to fear, for to them hell has ceas- 
derstand right things from wrong; because,{ed. And so long as they can flatter themselves 
where shall this fire and brimstone come from? | with the idea that “ a wounded conscience”’ 
Would the Almighty ever create or make such |the greatest torment that can be experienced” 
a thing? No, but men have made use of fire 
Lo punish their fellow creatures, and there was 
a simile made use of under the law of hell fire, 
not that there ever was any thing of the 
kind.”’ 37, &c. 

I acknowledge that there is an ambiguity in 
some of these expressions, but the obvious ten- 
dency of them, is to discountenance the plain 
scripture doctrine that hell is a place of punish- 
ment to the souls of the wicked, in a future 
state of being: and to encourage a notion, 
which has become fashionable among the re- 
fined modern unbelievers, that the terms ever- 
lasting fire, eternal condemnation, hell, &c., 
are merely used to convey an idea of the’ pain 
and misery which evil minded men bring upon 
themselves in this life, by their improper con- 
duct. “Nothing but sin,” says k. H. “has 
ever created hell, and none but sinners have 
any just idea of it; the wounded conscience of 
a soul that has disregarded this love, is the 
greatest torment that can be experienced, but 
it is not their animal bodies that can feel this 
suflering; and if the soul is upright before God, 
they can have no effect upon it. What an un- 
just thing it is to suppose that God will punish | 


is 


torment for them,” and can gratify and amuse 
themselves by one round of pleasure after 
another, they may feel pretty secure, and even 
triumph in their wickedness. This sin-pleas- 
ing doctrme must be truly palatable to the 
libertine—and in the consciousness of his dé- 
filed and polluted security, he might even bid 
defiance to his Maker. Surely the promulga- 
tion of such sentiments must go far towards 
setting mankind at ease in their sins; and in- 
stead of promoting virtue and happiness, will 
tend to spread far and wide the seeds of vice, 
and to nourish the corruption of the human 
heart. 

What could be better calculated to throw 
down the restraints of religion, and to en- 


ore 


notion, that the terms hell and hell fire are 
mere “similies made use of under the law,’ 
and not “that there ever was any thing of the 
kind’’—that “ there is no other hell among the 
children of men, but what they have created 
in their own hearts, —and that * the 
Almighty nerer made hell or death, but man 
has found them in the errors of his life.” 


a mm ee eC 


"—p, 89, 


these bodies, when the bodies are not ac-|p, 93. 
countable.’’—p. 38.‘ Now here we beginto| The sacred volume teaches a very different 


doctrine. We are there assured of the awful 
truth, that the wicked not only reap the bitter 
fruits of their wickedness in this life, but that 
inthe world to come they are to “ depart into 


find out what hell is. When we are reproved 
by this light within, and we reject it, here a 
fire is begun, and we cannot get rid of the evi- 
dence of it. John saw two witnesses slain and 
lying in the streets of Sodom and Egypt. And! jeve rlasting fire, prepare d for the devil and his 
here they will rise up and cause fire in the | angels,” —*to go away into everlasting pun- 
mind of the unbeliever or disbeliever, and thus! ishment,”’ “where the worm dieth and 
they will know what hell is. Thus they create | the fire is not quenched,’ 
their own hell.”’—p. 40. “ He (God) bears | thei ir torment ascendeth forever and ever.” — 
long with them that are steering the w rong | That the *y “ shall be punished with eve rlasting 
way; he prepares no place of torment for us, | de struction from the presence of the Lord and 
buf has ordered in wisdom and power, that} ithe glory of his power,’ and * set forth for an 
every act shall sa its consequent rew ~ ac-| ex cample, suffering the vengeance of eternal 
cording to our own desires, because , has| fire.” G. 
muade us free agents. If, therefore. we ane! 
a course of licentiousness, ought we not to| 
have our reward ?”—p. 45. | Whilst the advocates of infidelity are indus- 
It will be observed, that in all these de -SCrip- triously employe ‘din spre: ading their false no- 
tions of a state of torment, there is not the|tions, with a view to poison the principles of 
least allusion to a place of punishment Aere- | the unwary, and, if possible, to shake the faith 
after. They are exclusively confined to the|of the experienced Christian, it will be useful 
present life—to those ompunctions which the | to recur to the multiplied cruelties which have 
inind feels for wicked acts, while it retains | been endured at different pe riods of the Chris- 
some degree of tenderness, and before a long | tian church. in support of those fundamental 
course of sin has rendered it obdurate, and | principles which are now called in question, 
‘seared the conscience as with an hot iron.” }and even derided by the pretended illuminati 
| apprehend it is by no means unusual for men|of the present day. The free enjoyment of 
to go on in rebellion against the Spirit of] our religious rights has been purchased by the 
Christ, until its to be heard in fidelity and suflerings of those persec uted fol- 
their hearts—its holy light is “ quenched’ ‘—| lowers of Christ who have gone before us, and 
its ré eproofs and warnings are no longe r sound-! who chose mi: irtyrdom rather than sacrifice or 
ed in the ir Spiritus il ears, and, to use the em-ic ompromit thei “1r faith. The se nights are a 
phatic language of Holy Writ, “As they do| sacred trust committed to their successors, and 
not like to retain God in their knowledge, whilst we have the uncontrolled exercise of 
God gives them over to a reprobate mind, to} them, neither the price at which the open pro- 
do those things that are not convenient.’ | fession of the doctrines of the gospel has been 
«“ The glory of such as these is in their shame,”’ | purchased, nor the obligation we are under to 
and as they have extinguished all sense of sin, | transmit these doctrines inviolate to those who 


not, 
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voic e ceases 





—that the Almighty “ prepares no place of 


courage sinners in their crimes, than the false! 


2 


> but “the smoke of 





come after us, 


When 
we take into consideration, that the slightest 


should be lost sight of. 


diflerence in opinion from a_ persecuting 
church, often involved the dissenting party in 
the most dreadful consequences, we cannot be 
too thankful that we live in an age and coun- 
try where no such penalty awaits us—and cer- 
tainly the obligation is strongly imperative 
upon us, to guard, with the most scrupulous 
vigilance, against every attempt to overturn 
and root out those religious principles by so- 
phistry, which have stood the test of the seve- 
rest ordeals. 

In the ten primitive persecutions, the con- 
test was between Christians and Pagans. It 
was no particular point of doctrine that was 
disputed between two parties professing the 
same religion—but the maintenance of a plain 
and firm testimony to the divinity of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, as the S 
man, in opposition to the worship of idols, and 
numberless imaginary deities. Many reasons 
have been assigned for the tenth persecution, 
which commenced about the beginning of the 
fourth century, lasted ten years, and destroyed 
the lives of great numbers, by various methods 
and degrees of cruelty. It appears that marks 
of degeneracy from that humility and primitive 
simplicity which adorned the first believers, 
were evident upon their successors, in_ the 
sumptuous manner of their living, fine dresses, 
and the stately edifices which they erected as 
places for divine worship. These excited the 
jealousy and hatred of the pagans, who urged 
the emperor Dioclesian to commence the per- 
secution. It is a striking fact, both in the his- 
tory of the Israelites and the Christian church, 
that ease and outward prosperity have always 
been unfavourable to the growth and preserva- 
tion of pure religion. In the Jewish chureli 
there wasoften manifested a strong inclination 
to forsake the true God, and to adopt the 
idolatrous worships of the surrounding nations, 
whenever the Jews enjoyed a state of peace 
and security from their surrounding enemies. 
The cessation of persecution has produced 
similar effects in the Christian church.  Al- 
though professing Christians have not always 
fallen down to stocks and stones, yet wealth, 
honour, and pleasure, have become objects ot 


idolatry, equally fascinating, and destructive of 


love to God and the practice of those virtues 
which flow from humble dedication to his will. 
In the government of an all-wise Providence, 
it has been consistent with his purposes, to 
permit afflictions of various kinds to overtake 
the church, by which the errors of a back- 
sliding, rebellious people have been corrected, 
and a lively zea] afresh kindled for the restora- 
tion of vital religion. 

On the appointed day for the commence- 
ment of the persecution, the prefect of the city 
of Nicomedia, repaired to the worship-house 
of the Christians with a great namber of offi- 
cers and assistants, and having forced open 
the doors, they seized upon the sacred books, 
and committed them to the flames, and level- 
led the house to the ground. An edict was 
issued, directing the destruction of all other 
places for worship belonging to the Christians, 
declaring them outlaws, and incapable of hold- 
ing any office under the government, or re- 
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ceiving protection from the legal institutions 
of the realm. That a pretext for other severi- 
ties might not be wanting, Galerius, the em- 
peror’s adopted son, privately ordered the im- 
perial palace to be set on fire, which was charg- 
ed upon the Christians, and a general sacrifice 
followed, in which no distinction was made of 
age, condition, or sex. About this time the 
Christians resolved to refuse to bear arms un- 
der a heathen emperor, which proved a fresh 
source of suffering. Maximilian, the son of Fa- 


bius Victor, having been ordered to be marked! 


as a soldier, according to the usual custom, 


never interfere with his duty to the King of! lar acts of unkindness and injustice have often 
heaven; and that as for the gods whose worship | been repeated since we intermitted those ac- 
they recommended to him, he could not think | counts, and they are continued when occasion 


them any better than evil spirits.’ He was 
loaded with reproaches for this reply, but bein 
a man of rank, be was sent to the emperor to 
receive his final sentence. ‘The emperor com- 
manded him to sacrifice to the Roman idols, 
and on his absolute refusal, ordered him to be 
bound and dragged through the streets, during 
the execution of which the enraged populace 
added their insults to the cruelty he underwent. 
It is not to he supposed, that one whose faith 


strenuously resisted the order, and refused to} was firmly fixed upon the captain of his salva- 
enlist in that capacity. Incensed at his con-| tion, and who had counted the cost of his al- 
duct, the proconsul Dion told him he should | legiance to the King of kings, would easily re- 
either serve as a soldier or die for his disobe-| | linquish that faith, and with it his hope of eter- 
dience. ‘Do as you please with me,” replied! nal life; accordingly he remained inflexible in 
Maximilian, “ behead me if you think proper; 
Jamalready a soldier of Christ, andcannot serve | his idols. His courage was deemed obstinac y; 
any other power. ” After calling on the father |and his confidence in one whom they had im- 
to use his influence with his son, without ef piously called a dead man, was looked upon as 
fect, the proconsul again demanded of Maximi-| irrational. But like a true soldier of Jesus 
lian if he was yet disposed to receive the mark; | Christ, he boldly told them, that the ready dis- 
to which the young man replied, he had alrea-| position of the disc iples of Christ to undergo 
dy received the mark of Christ. “ Have you?”’| any sufferings on that score, and the joy with 
exclaimed the consul in a rage, “ then I shall] which they met the most ignominious and 
quickly send you to Christ.” “ As soon as| painful deaths. were a sufficient proof of the 
you please,” answered Maximilian, “that is| assurance of the object of that hope, and add- 
all I wish or desire.” Dion, seeming to soft- 
en, represented to him that it was a pity he| what he had said in his own person.” Being 
should be lost in the prime of his years. He} stretched upon the rack, he prayed to God to 
replied, that he might die, but should not be] endue him with patience, and after ‘enduring 
lost; for though he left the world, his immortal} the tortures with the most admirable fortitude, 
soul would reside eternally with the Almighty.| he was conv eyed to a dungeon. His confine- 
On which the proconsul pronounced this sen-| ment, like that of the apostle Paul, was the 
tence upon him ; “ that for disobedience in re-| means of advancing his master’s cause—for he 
fusing to bear arms, and for professing the| converted his gaolers, Alexander, Felician, 
Christian faith, he should lose his head,” He! and Longinus. This circumstance exaspe- 
heard the sentence with great intrepidity, and} rated the emperor, and he directed them to be 
exclaimed, with apparent rapture, “ God be! immediately put to death. Victor was again 
praised.”’ At the place of execution, he e ex-| tortured; and at his last examination respect- 
horted those who were Christians, to remain} ing his religion, a small altar was brought, 
so, and such as were not, to embrace a faith) and he was commanded to offer incense upon 
which leads to eternal glory. It seems he did} it. Roused with abhorrence of such idolatry, 
not believe that “every act hath its adequate} he boldly stepped forward and with his foot 
reward” in this life, but that there is an eter-| overthrew both altar and idol. This so enra- 
nal weight of glory to be hereafter revealed in| ged the emperor, who was present, that he or- 
the presence of his crucified Lord, to depart,| dered his foot to be immediately cut off, and 
and to be with whom, he preferred to every | sentenced him to be thrown into a mill to be 
other consideration. crushed to death. In attempting to accom- 
Victor spent great part of the night in visit-| plish this decree, part of the apparatus broke, | 
ing the afflicted ‘and confirming the weak and and he was drawn out terribly bruised, when 
irresolute, which pious work he could not, | his head has directed to be struck off, by which 
consistently with his safety, perform in the day | his sufferings were terminated. N.S. 
time. Regarding wealth as often prejudicial : 
to the possessor, and altogether useless but as 
it is applied in works of charity and public be- 
nefit, he expended his estate in relieving the 
wants and distresses of poor Christians. He 
was at length, however, seized by the em-| 
peror’s orders and carried before the prefect, 
who advised him to embrace paganism, and 
not forfeit the favour of his prince on account 
of a dead man, as he stiled Christ. In answer 
to which he replied, “That he preferred the 
service of that dead man, who was in reality 
the Son of God, and was risen from the grave, 
to all the advantages he could receive from the 
emperor's favour: that he was a soldier of| Elias Hicks, in forcibly taking possession of 
Christ, and would therefore take care that the 
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“ We feel an ardent desire that in all our proceed- 
ings tending to this end [the separation], our conduct 


marked with love and forbearance, that when re-} 
viled, we bless; when defamed, we entreat; and 
when persecuted, that we suffer it.” 

Green-street Address of 4th mo. 1827. 


COMMENTARY. 
We 


resisting the emperor’s requisitions to worship | 


characterizes the Christian, : ace g 
the testimony of an experienced apostle, * wax 


ed, that ‘he was ready to give an example of 


towards all our brethren may, on every occasivn, be | 


have already narrated in the columns! 
of “ The Friend’’ many well attested instances} with the quotation placed at the head of this 
of the violent proceedings of the followers of| article. 


| presents to the present day, as will be seen by 
the following narrative. 

At Salem, in New the conduct of 
the separatists, for a considerable time past, 
has been marked with great violence and un- 
christian temper ; which, 
Friends of that meeting have been subjected 
to much painful suffering. Their meetings, 
both for worship and discipline, have been re- 
peatedly interrupted, and prevented from pro- 
ceeding regularly with the 


Jersey. 


In consequence ot 


business of Society 
by the clamour and contusion of the 
tists. 

When men lend themselves to effect certain 
ends by unwarrantable 
that sense of propriety 


separa- 


they soon lose 
which 


means, ' 
and decorum 
ind, according to 


worse and worse, deceiving and being deceiv- 
ed.” 

Some of the late proceedings at Salem have 
fully verified the truth of this observation. On 
the 12th of 5th month last,a number of the 
followers of Elias Hicks broke open one of the 
gates of the meeting-house yard, and the door 
of the wood-house, for the purpose of deposit- 
ing some wood in it. On first day afternoon, 
the 8th of 6th month, some of them were de- 
sirous of holding a meeting, and the house not 
being opened for them, (the said meeting being 
disapproved by Friends,) they proceeded to 
the premises, and having previously provided 
themselves with various implements for the pur- 
pose, broke or beat open the locks of two of 
the gates, and pried open a window shutter of 
the meeting-house. ‘They then entered the 
house, and broke a part of the lock off the 
door; and having thus forcibly entered on the 
property, held their meeting, after which they 
went away, leaving the broken door and win- 
dow unfastened. 

On the fourth day following, they broke 
open the middle gate to the yard, which had 
not been previously opened, also the western 
gate, which had been fastened by the person 
appointed to the care of the property. When 
their meeting was over, they put new locks on 
the house and gates, and plac ed the keys under 
the control of a person of their own party, 
| whom they had selected as suitable for the pur- 
Thus, by a succession of violent 
they have obtained forcible - possession of the 
property of Friends, and continue to hold it to 
the exclusion of the rightful owners. 


yee aaieeietin aementnansinneineammmmintneenndinintelantiebiene 


pose. acts, 


Haddonfield quarterly meeting, according to 
established order, met in the sixth month at 
Friends’ meeting-house at Evesham. On the 
same day, a number of the followers of Elias 
| Hic ks assembled at Haddonfield, and not find- 
ing the meeting-house open, they broke into 
‘it by forcing out the shutters of one of the 
windows, at which they entered, and opened 
the doors of the house. 
These proceedings present a strong contrast 


| 
| 


So far from being “‘ marked with 
love and forbearance,” violence and outrage 


the meeting houses belonging to Friends, and| are deeply engraven on every part of the scene. 


post he held under an earthly prince, should} appropriating them to their own uses. Simi-| They evince a disposition adverse to that s pirit 
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of non-resistance and meek submission which 


the apostle enjoined on the primitive believers, 
and which shone forth so conspicuously in 
their demeanour when smarting under the fires 
What would have been 
early Christians, or of our carly 
had they thus attempted, vi et armis, 
to redress themselves for real or supposed inju- 
rics? Kven admitting that the separatists had 
heen wrongfully dispossessed of their just rights, 
which is far from the fact, the 
they taking is incompatible with the tem- 
per and spirit of the true Christian, and direct- 
ly opposite to that which they themselves re- 
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situation a secret ‘orally has been felt, and| 
with whom they agreed in the only common 
bond of union that can be said to exist among’ 
them—an opposition to the measures pursued | 
By Friends in the support of our testimonies. It 
must also have been remarked, that these de- 
luded persons maintained that they adhered to 
the doctrines of the Society, in the ve ry teeth 
of the consequences of their own admitted opi-| 
nions, and that their general answer to those} 
a pressed upon them the inevitable tenden-| 
of certain sentiments advanced by their fa-| 
vourite preachers, has been that they were mis 
understood that they had no such thing 1 
view, and could explain themselves to. the =) 
tisfaction of the whole Society, if opportunity | 
were afforded for the purpose. There is still! 
another, and perhaps the mest remarkable fea- 
ture in the conduct of the seceders. ‘The im-| 
mediate cround of controversy, both as to the 
truth or falsehood of 
what were the f the seceders, 
been continually shifting. This has 
chiefly, if not altogether, from the very pecu-| 
har character, above referred to, of the schism} 
itself. ‘Thus it is that the controversy has been 
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These opinions have crept into minds that 
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point of Christian doctrine. 
the same time a false 
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‘There entered at 
liberality which could 
join in fellowship with men holding opinions 
still further removed from the Christian stan- 
dard. It may accordingly be remarked, for it 
cannot have escaped the attention of intelli- 
gent observers, that the first symptoms of a 
separating spirit have been universally shown 
in the support which has been given to men 
whose principles were disavowed, but for whose 
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sed to the scenes which will open on their viey 
and be thus gradually prepared for the full un- 
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been m irked, 


may repeat the observation, that the ampere: 
tists have denied, as long as was practicabk 
the charge of innovation, and then, when it 


was no longer practicable, have palliated and 
lor instance, Ezra Comfort and 
Isaiah Bell were disowned by a monthly meet- 
ing, under the control of these separatists, for 
repeating certain expressions used by Elias 
Hicks in a public meeting, which went to make 
a mere man of our blessed Redeemer. A cer- 
tificate, 


from the charge. Then it was admitted to be 
a wrong belief, but Elias Hicks never enter- 
tained 


of denying it? 


| Was, 


| public mind has been what 


| ing those people are 


} country, 


signed by many of his devoted follow-| 
ers, was printed, in order to exculpate him| 


The charge was a mere pretext, 


by the fabrication of which his enemies sought 


to destroy his reputation. Yet who now thinks 
1 It has become the ceneral be- 
hef of his disciples, and they seck to fortify 
themselves therein without concealment. The 
effect produced by the publication of the ex- 
pressions used by Elias Hicks at a late quar- 
terly meeting at Purchase, exemplifies the 
truth of these remarks. ‘The open avowal 

those sentiments, was another grand stage in 
his progress, Not that they were new to him, 
the first tine. On the con- 
trary, the pages of this day’s Friend contain 


or inculeated for 


n| decisive proof, that he has frequently, though 


less ope nly, advanced them. 
perhaps, 
and shockingly 


But the assertion 
unblushingly 
effect upon the 
was to be antici- 
pated, and it dees not suit the views or interests 
of his followers to acknowledge it as their be- 
lief. The usual artifices have accordingly been 
resorted to—the account declared to be a mis- 
representation, and’ efforts made to ascertain 
the naine of the very respectable writer of the 
letter, with what view those concerned will best 
know. ‘The attempt is as useless as it is fool- 
ish; for the fact, that Ellas Hicks entertains the 
opinions expressed in that letter, admits of no 
doubt. It does not depend for its proof upon 
‘the evidence of a single individual, 


before 


The 


never so 


made. 


as tO a sin- 
gle occurrence; but upon his ow; 
examined and 


From these sermons, 


i printed ser- 


mons, approved by bimself. 


our correspondent bas 
extracted passages which inust put the ques- 
tion at rest, and which render futile 
tempt on the part of his ities rents, to exculpate 
him from the awful charge of denying the ex- 
istence of a ird, or of 
punishment. We venture to predict, and we 
do it in the language, and with the fee 
lamentation, that many of followers 
will realize in their experience upon this point, 
the indignant question and the melat 
of the servant of Ben-Hadad. 
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A letter from a subscriber, a Friend residing in 
the western parts of Pennsylvania, but within the 
verge of Ohio yearly meeting, states, that Amos 
Pe isly and Elisha Dawson, two well known preach- 
ers of the new sect from our own ne ioht bourhood, 
had made their appearance there on their way to the 
westward, endeavouring, as they went, to pass them- 
selves off as Friends, but refusing to ahgeereg thei r 
| certi ficates, to satis! y the doubts of those who ver 


reasouably required ‘the proper evidence of their title 
The letter then 


inclined to intruds 


to that character. proceeds—* sec- 
upon Friends 
wherever they can, and we living so re- 


liable 


eastward, 


mectings 
mote are to be imposed upon by them from 
more or less tl jut the western 
I had thought, if it was consistent with your 

official information might be 
given through the medium of your paper, whereby 
such counterfeits might be known.’ 

On our fourth page of the present number will be 
found a list of the correspondents appointed by our 
late yearly meeting held in this city, which, with the 
annexed extract from its records, calculated fully to 
explain the objects contemplated by the meacure, 
will be the best answer to our correspondent’s sug- 
gestion at present in our power to give. 
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Married, at Friends’ meeting house in Mulberry 
street, on fifth day, 7th inst, Groncr M. Srrovp, to 
Eveanor Hattowe t, daughter of John Hallowell, 
all of Philadelphia. 
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